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JANUARY  1,  1947 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultiiral  Economics  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians*  and  cooperating  State  agencies^ 


GRAIN  ASH  HAY  Sl-OCKS  ON  FARMS 


CROiP 

Corn  for  grain«,. 

Wheat  e  

Oats»«»«*»««»..«« 
Soybeans*. ••••••• 

Bay* ••••••••••••• 


jJanpl  av^rg^e  1.93,6:i45  Jnfiuarjl  i.j—lE'^  — 
i  Percent  s    1,000         i  Percent  s  1,000 
 l/  qJJlishois  :  _        1  iLu.^hel£ 

75«7         1,780,048  |     71,7^  11,858,960 

33o8     I  292,298 


63*3 


715,748 


71.7, 

32^6 
63.6 
22o6 


_2/70*0  _li/_3/65  5  830  J_  _68o4  _  ]_  ?/74_i_192_i 69  J..  ^3/  _69,'7;^3 
sDec.  1  average  1939-'448  December  Ij  1945 


.j__January_la.  1947  

SPercent  :  1,000 
.s_  l/  ibushels  


361,031 
976,631 

43,326 


72o4 
31.7 

59o5 
^So5 


2,165,776 
366,355 
898,828 
36,482 


Barley* 
Rye..., 


59.3 

196,900 

54c  3 

144,767 

49a2  1 

129,48r3 

58.6 
_ 

23,724 

35o6 

t 

8,530 

29.7  j 

5,5<-l 

COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOR  PREVIOUS  QUARTERS 


CROP 


I  Oct.l,  1945 
;  la.OQP_bue. 


Corn  for  grain... 

Wheat  ..4.... 

Oat  s.^^v^  ,...•,.•«. 
Soybeans. ••«»••.. 


Barley, 
Rye,.,, 


Hay, 


;  .l^r.  1,1946 
?_  i.QPO  bu^  _ 


303,138 
517,823 
1,277,410 
2,931 

Juno  1 
Average 
_193§r45_ 
57,379 

_  J-hj^l 
May  1 
Average. 
_  i926:i45 

3/  12,021 


July  1,  1946 


1«032,856 
198,481 
571,372 
29,872 


1.000  buo 


496,928 
41,606 
274,862 

6,802 


J\ine  1, 
1944 


Juno  1, 
1945 


59,015 
6,383 


60^957 
4^046 


Octo  1,  1946 


itOOg  SiUj, 

153,003 
552,715 
1,155,691 
2,118 


June  1, 
1946 


May  1, 
1944 


May  Ij 
1945 


3/10,276 


45,773 
1,571 

May  1, 

1946 


3/12,126 


3/17,110 


l/  Percent  of  preceding  crop.    2/  Short-time  average.    3./  1,000  tons. 


Rcloaaet 

Janunry  10,  1947 
3:00  P.M,(B.S,T.) 


CROP  PROnJCTION^  JANUARY  1,  1947 


CROP 


Average 
192,5r.44 


PRODUCTION 
1944  i  1945 


:  Indicated 
1  -  i946«  - 


cims  miTs  1/ 

Oranges  &  Tangerines* 

Grapefruit, 

Lemo  ns 


81,450 
40,083 
11,520 


Thousand  "boxoq 


113,210 
62,180 
12,550 


104,520 
63,550 
14,500 


123,730 
66»720 
13,900 


MONTHLY  HIXK  AND  EGO  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 


:  Mill 
s  Average  : 




1946    r^'o^'f^ge  '  1945 


1946 


Novein"ber, 
December^ 


Million  Bounds 

Millions 

7,656 

8,264 

8,194 

2,059 

2,936 

3,080 

7,894 

8,382 

8,400 

2,412 

3,400 

3,699 

109,906 

122,219 

1  119,882 

i42,376 

55,197 

1  54^885 

l/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown. 
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UNIT-ED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AaRJCUUTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  a<»ricuutural  ecomomic&  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  crop  reporting  soard  Jmuarx.i.O.s.- 194?.--- 
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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1947 

Mid-wi-nter  conditions  affecting  1947  crop  prospects  are  fully  as  promising 
throughout  the  country  as  those  preceding  any  of  the  recent  record  crop  years* 
Eall  and  early  winter  conditions  hare  "been  favorahlec.    Harvesting  of  1946  crops 
was  completed  early,  for  the  most  parts  so  that  fields  could  be  prepared  for 
more  extensive  fall  seedings,  and  for  spring  plantings     Soil  moisture  is  generally 
adequate.     Seeds  of  all  kinds  are  in  ample  supply  and  of  good  quality.  Commercial 
fertilizers  will  "be  available  in  quantities  more  nearly  approaching  demands©  ITew 
farm  machines  have  been  moving  to  farms  in  increasing  numbers.     In  addition  to 
these  fp-ctors,  farm  products  continue  in  strong  demand^ 


Fall  rains  established  a  good  supply  of  soil  moisture j  although  December 
precipitation  v/as  below  normal  in  many  areasc     The  mildt  open  v.dnter  weather 
during  most  of  December,  continuing  the  favorable  fa,ll  season,  permitted  harvest 
of  corn,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  peanuts,  sorghtms  and  other  late  cropso  Plowing 
continuedj  even  as  .far  north  as  Iowa  and  Ivisconsin,  to  an  extent  unusual  for 
December.    Farmers  were  able  to  get  ahead  v;ith  seasonal  work  and  make  preparations 
for  the  coming  season,    A  cold  wave  covered  most  of  the  country  during  f'o  la,st 
few  days  of  Decenber,  but  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  Tennessee  was  preceatjd  by 
snow  v/hlch  protected  fall  sown  cropse     Some  frost  damage  to  truck  crops  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  will  result  chiefly  in  delaying  the  crops  and  a  little 
replanting.    Meanwhile,  grazing  in  pastures  and  fields  had  continued  long  pa.st 
usToal  dates,  helping  to  conserve  feed  and  forage^     In  contrast  with  the  fall  of 
1945,  gro\;th  and  condition  of  winter' ivheat  was  above  average,  promising  a  record- 
bresking  crop.    Deficiency  of  fall  Moisture  in  some  southeastern  areas  has  been 
remedied  by  rains  in  the  first  v;eek  of  January,    The  snow  pack  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  source  of  irrigation  wator^  has  not  yet  reached  desired  depths, 
particula,rly  in  the  southern  portion,, 


Farm  stocks  of  wheat,  v.hile  larger  than  a  year  ago,  are  smaller  than  on 
any  other  January  1  since  194lr     Movement  from  farms  in  the  October- December 
quarter  was  the  largest  of  record,  as  a  result  of  strong  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  and  early  depletion  of  stocks  in  off-farm  storages  and  trade  channclso 
Feed-grain  supplies  are  larger  than  on  January  1  of  any  other  year  but  1943,  In 
relation  to  the  grain- consuming  units  of  livestock  and  poultry,  which  are  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  5  years,  current  feed  supplies  are  the  largest  of 
record,  exceeding  those  of  any  other  January  1       at  least  7  percento  In 
addition,  the  feed  grains  arc  mostly  of  very  good  qualltyo    Hay  stocks  arc  second 
largest  for  this  date  in  10  years,  exceeded  only  by  those  of  a  year  agOo  Hay 
seems  to  have  been  fed  generously  despite  'ihe  mild  weather  until  late  in 
Dec  ember «, 
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Distrfbution  of  the  sup-oly,  however,  is  such  thpt  some  localities  may  find  supplies 
short  in  the  event  of  a  late,  cold  spring.    Heavy  feeding  of  concentrates  and  hay 
ift    reflected  in  record  mil!c  production  "oer  cow  and  a  total  production  equal  to 
December  19^5  despite  fewer  milk  cows;    December  milk  production    was  exceeded^ 
however,,  in  the  same  month  of  19^1,.  19^+2  and  19^^..   Milk  production  for  the  year 
19^  was  nearly  120  Mllion  pounds,.    Egg  production  reached  new  heights  for  December, 
even  with  fewer  laying  hens  than  a  year  ago,.    Total  egg  production  for  19U6,  of 
nearly  55  billion  eggs,  is  slightly  below  tha.t  of  last  year  and  ^  percent  below 
the  top  set  in  19^».  largely  because  of  fewer  laying  hens,,    Feed  supplies  are  ample 
to  support  prospective  spring  farrov/ings,.   Range  livestock  have  continued  in  good 
condition  ejid  feed  supplies  apparently  are  adequr.te, 

\-fhen  the  19^7  growing  season  rolls  around,,  farmers  and  their  fields  will  be 
better  prepared  for  spring  work  than  in  mopt  recent  years;.   The  long  harvesting 
season  in  19^  permitted  removal  of  crops  from  fields,  more  fall  plowing,  fer- 
tilizing and  weed-killing  practices  than  usual,,  as  well  as  earlier  and  larger 
seedings  of  fall— sown  grains.    The  increased  acreage  of  winter  wheat,'  particularly 
in  the  Great  Plains,,  may  decrease  the  acreage  available  for  fe^>d  crops  therej  since 
currently  favorable  conditions  point  to  low  abandonment  of  the  wheat,-    Acreages  in 
the  South  may  be  much  more  fully  utilized  than  was  possible  in  19^6  because  fall 
seedings  are  larger  and  fields  have  been  cleared  of  Ictc  crops  in  preparation  for 
■pring  crops,"    Increasing  mechanization  is  another  significejit  factor  in  the  South,. 
Sharp  increases  in  plantings  of  flax  in  California,,  Arizona  and  Texas  result  in 
a  1^  percent  larger  acreage  of  fall-sown  flax    theji  last  yerr.    Most  factors  point 
toward  the  probability  thj t  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  country^e  available 
cropland  viXl be  cropped  in  19'^7.    If  the  spring  planting  season  is  fevorable,-.  it  is 
likely  that  the  level  of  recant  years  will  at  least  be  maintained* 

CORtT  stocks: The  January  1^  19^7  stocks  of  2„l66  million  bushels  of  com  on  farms 
were  17  percent  greater  than  last  year  and  about  a  fifth  larger  than 
average,,    A  major  portion  of  this  com  is  of  high  ouality. 

Disappearance  of  977  million  bushels  of  corn  from  farms  since  October  1 
was  6  percent  less  than  in  the  s^me  quarter  a  year  r.go  but  about  a  sixth  larger 
than  average,.    Feed  requirements  have  been  lower  than  a  year  eigo  because  of  the 
higher  quality  crop,  a  mild  fall  and  less  livestock  on  farms*.    Delayed  harvesting 
and  high  moisture  content  In  some  areas  have  tended  to  slow  up  morement  from  farms* 

In  the  Com  Belt  States  of  Illinois,.  Indiana  and  Missouri  farmers  had  a  re- 
cord large  su^pply  of  com  on  farms  T^T^uary  1».    Iowa  and  Minnesota  had  near.recotd 
stocks  and  in  South  Dakota,  Uebras'ray  ^/is'consin  and  Ohio  'stocks  were  above  averpge* 
In  Michigan,,  where  the  crop  for  grMn  v;as  reduced  by  drought,  stocks  are  relatively 
low  but  in  the  North  Central  States  as  a    whole  stocks  are  almost  a  fourth  larger 
than  January  1,  19^6,, 

Outside  the  llorth  Central  States  the  only  other  region  showing  larger  stockas 
of  corn  on  farms  than  a  year  ago  'is  the  ITorth  Atlantic  areaj    F  rm  supplies  are 
5  percent  below  a  year  ago  in  the  South  Atlantic  group  even  though  ITorth  Carolina,. 
South  Carolina  and  Delaware  have  record  large  amounts  and  stocks  in  Virginia  are 
at  near  record  levels,,    In  the  South  Central  States  as  a  whole  supplies  are  down 
by  5  percent,,  but  stocks  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  more  than  a  year  ^o,  even 
a  record  in  Kentucky,.  In  the  V/est  stocks  of  com  on  farms  are  17  percent  below  last 
year„ 

\VHEAT  STOCKS  PIT  FARI4S;     Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  on  JrJiuary  1,.  19^7,  are  Estimated 

at  366,255,000  bushels.    This  is  slightly  more  than  farm 
stocks  a  year  ago,  but  otherwise  the  lowest  for  the   date  since  January  1,.  19^1. 
The  comparatively    low    reserve    on  farms  is  primarily  the  result  of 
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UNITED  STATES  DEJ=»AP£TMSNT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 
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rapid  October  to  January  disappearance  from  farms*    The  total  supply  for  the  cur- 
Tent  crop  marketing  year  wfes  a  little  smaller  tiian  a  year  earlier  eveyn  though 
the  1946  production  was  slightly  largdJc*    July  to  October  movement  from  farms, 
although  heavy,  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago*    OEhis  left 
October  1  farm  stocks  the  largest  since  that  date  in  1942a,    Stocks  still  on  farms 
this  January  L  were  31,7  percent  of  last  year's  record  production,  compared  with 
32,6  percent  a  year,  ago,    Ihey  were  far  under  the  record  of  50.4  percent  on  farms 
January  1,  1943, 

The  movement  from  farms  of  186  million  bushels  betv/een  October  1  and 
January  1  is  the  largest  of  record  for  that  period  -  exceeding  the  157  million 
bushels  disappearance  for  that  quarter  a  year  earlier.    This  record  October  to 
January  farm  disappearance  followed  a  July  to  October  movement  that  nearly 
equaled  the  record  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  heavy  movement  of 
wheat  from  farms  this  season  is  due,  even  tp  a  greater  degree  than  a  year  ago, 
to  the  low  supplies  of  old  crop  \ifheat  in  off-farm  storage  and  trade  channels  and 
strong  demand  for  milling  and  export. 

Heavy  movement  of  wheat  from  farms  immedlatelir  after  harvest  occurred  in  the 
winter  wheat  areas  of  the  southern  Great  Plains,  "Wyoming,  and  the  Pacific  northwes"t» 
where  the  earlier  harvested  wheat  was  available  for  delivery  to  ports,  and  to 
replenish  mill  stocks.    The  percentage  of  the  1946  crop  remaining  on  farms 
January  1  i-n  these  areas,  therefore,  was  relatively  low  even  though  the  October 
to  January  1  movement  from  farms  wad  lower  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Due  to  the  largo  crop,  however,  the  quantity  on  farms  January  1  in  the  five 
States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado «  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was  about  16  million 
bushels  larger  than  a  year  ago,    A  larger  percentage  of  the  production  remained 
on  farms  this  January  1  in  the  spring  wheat  States  of  the  northern  Plains  than 
in  winter  wheat  States*    This  situation  is  usual,  however,  for  the  spring  wheat 
area.    In  the  four  Statee  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana 
the  percentage  stocks  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  their  January  1  farm 
reserves  were  about  4  million  bushels  lower  than  a  year  ago,    Washingt6n's  January  1 
farm  stocks  were  substantially  above  a  year  ago, 

OATS;    Oats  stocks  on  farms  January  1  are  estimated  at  899  million  bushels.  These 
stocks  are  78  million  bushels  or  8  percent  belov/  the  all-time  record  stocks 
of  almost  977  million  bushels  in  January  1946  but  are  about  183  million  bushels 
or  26  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  716  million  bushels.    Present  stocks 
are  59,5  percent  of  the  19^  production  compared  with  63,6  percent  of  the  1945 
production  on  farms  January  1  last  year. 

Most  areas  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  and  Western  States  have 
far  latgcr  oats  stocks  than  the  lO-ycar  average.    However,  the  North  Atlantic 
States  is  the  only  group  with  stocks  as  large  as  on  January  1,  1946«    Over  half  - 
55,9  percent  -  of  the  Nation's  oats  stocks  are  held  in  the  5  States  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota, 

Disappearance  of  oats  from  farms  during  the  q\iarter  (October  1,  1946  to 
January  1,  1947)  is  the  second  largest  of  record  and  amounted  to  almost  257  million 
bushels  compared  with  a  record  disappearance  about  301  million  bushels  during  the 
period  a  year  earlier  and  the  lO^year  average  disappearance  of  208  million 
bushels. 

Available  oats  supplies*  1946  crop  plus  darry-in  from  previous  crop  years, 
was  a  new  record  high  of  almost  1,785  million  bushels  compared  with  the  previous 
record  of  1,745  million  bushels  for  the  season  beginning  July  1,  '1945  and  the 
10-year  average  supply  of  about  1^3  bdllion  bushels* 
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BARLEY  STOCT'S:     Farm  stocks  of  "barley  on  DecemlDer  1,  19^6,  were  the  smallest  for 

the  date  since  the  estimates  "began  in  1939.    They  totp.led  129.5 
million  "bushels,  equivalent  to  ^9  percent  of  the  19^6  crop,  compared  vrith  IH-^  mil- 
lion "bushels  or       percent  of  the  19^5  cro-o  still  on  farms    on  Decem"ber  1,  19^5. 
The  1939-^4-^  average  for  the  date  is  197  million  "bushels  or  59  percent  of  the  cror). 
Farm  stocks  of  "brrley  have  iDeen  smaller  each  successive  year  as  "barley  production 
has  declined  from  the  pes,k  of  19^2  while  demands  for  feed,  food  and  commercie.l 
uses  have  remained  a'bout  constant.    Disappearance  from  farms  in  the  June-December 
"oeriod  was  a"bout  180  million  "bushels,  compared  with  183  million,  in  the  same  period 
of  19^5.    Of  the  Decem"ber  1,  19^6  stocks  a'bout  59  percent  were  on  farms  in  ITorth 
Central  States,  where  nearly  half  of  all  "barley  in  the  United  States  was  produced 
in  19^6.    Fearly  a  third  of  the  stocks  were  in  V/estern  States  where  about  i^3  per- 
cent of  all  barley  was  produced,    Large'":'t  farm  stocks  were  in  Forth  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Montana,    3y  January  1,  19^7    it  is  estimated  that  fe^-^ding 
and  sales  ha.d  reduced  farm  stocks  of  brrley  to  about  110  million  bushels,  compared 
with  126  million  bushels  on  January  1,  19^6, 

RY3  STOCKS:     Only  5a  J^iHio^  bushels  of  rye  were  on  farms  December  1,  19^6    -  the 

lowest  for  the  date  since  the  estimates  beg'n  in  1939.     Stocks  are 
small  beca-use  of  the  short  19^6  crop  -  the  second  smallest  since  1875  and  the 
strong  demand  which  resulted  in  farmers  marketing  the  crop  earlier  than  usua.l. 
Stocks  on  farms  December  1  v;ere  equivalent  to  only  30  percent  of  the  19^6  produc- 
tion -  considerably  less  than  the  Q-^  million  '.mshels,  or  36  percent  of  the  19^5 
production  on  hand  December  1,  19^5.    ITorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  the 
three  heaviest  producing  States  had  ^1  percent  of  the  December  1,  19^6  total  farm 
stocks  or  2,3  million  bushels,    A  year  earlier,  these  States  had  on  hand  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  December  19^5  stocks  or  about  3.5  million  bushels.    Of  the 
major  rye  producing  States  only  Montana  and  Oregon  had  December  1  stocks  above  those 
of  a  yea.r  earlier. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  January  1,  19^7  farm  stocks  of  rye  had  declined  to 
U  million  bushels,  the  lowe'^-t  for  the  date  in  lit-  years  of  record,     on  Jajiuary  1  a, 
'year  a^^o  farm  stocks  aipounted  to  6,550,000  bushels, 

S0Y3EAF  STOCKS;     Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  January  1  totalled  36,i|-82,000  bushels, 
equivalent  to  18,5  percent  of  the  19^6  production.    This  is  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  from  the  ^3*267,000  bus'iels  on  farms  a  year  ago  and  is  the  lowest 
January  1  farm  stocks  since  19^3»   the  first  year  for  which  estimates  are  available. 

The  crop  matured  and  was  harvested  under  almost  ideal  conditions  in  a  large 
part  of  the  main  soybeanarea.    The  market  for  soybeans  v/as  unusually  active  at  hs.r- 
vest  time  since  both  farm  and  commercial  stocks  v;er^  at  an  extremely  lovf  level. 
After  the  lifting  of  price  controls  in  mid-Octobe-'  the  price  of  soybeans  advanced 
sharply.     V/i  th  these  favora.ble  conditions  the  crop  moved  to  mark^-^t  at  a  rapid  rate, 
many  farmers  holding  no  stocks  or  only  enou,?,"h  to  meet  anticipated  seed  reouirements, 

Farm  disappearance    between  October  1,  19^6  and  January  1,  19^7  amounted  to 
about  162  million  bushels  from  a  total  supply  of  199  million  bushels.    This  was 
larger  than  for  the  same  period  in  any  previous  year..    Di sa;opearance  from  farms 
October  1,  19^5  to  January  1,  19^6  was  about  I52  million  bushels, 

HAY  STOCKS;     Farm  stocks  of  hay  totalled  nearly  70  million  tons  on  Janut^ry  1,  19^7. 

This  is  the  second  largest  midwinter  hay  stock  in  ten  years,  exceeded 
only  last  year  when  7^  million  tons  were  on  farms. 

The  ^otal  supply  last  fall  was  rather  large  and  weather. was  unusually  mild 
until  late  in  December  but  hay  se  ■.is  to  hc-.ve  be  n  used' generously ,    January  1  stocks 
were  smaller  than  a  year  ago  in  about  two— thirds  of  the  States*     Larger  stocks  of 
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hay  than  a  year  ago  are  reported  principally  in  three  general  areas;  one  in  the 
Midwest  extending  from  Iowa  to  the  Appalachians,  a  second  in  the  Northwest  from 
Vfyoming  to  Oregon,  and  the  third  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,-    However,  since  stocks 
are  not  too  well  distri"buted,  some  localities,  even  in  some  States  with  large 
stocks,  might  "be  pinched  "by  a  late,  cold  spring* 

The  69,733,000  tons  of  hay  on  farms  on  January  1  this  year  was  4,459,000 
tons  less  than  a  year  aso  hut  3,903,000  tons  more  than  the  10-year  average, 

CITRUSr    The  January  1  forecast  of  total  U»  S«  orange  production  for  the  1946-47 

season  is  slightly  less  than  the  Decemljer  1  forecast.    The  118,7  million- 
"box  crop  now  indicated  is  18  percent  larger  than  production  in  1945»46  and  9 
percent  Iso-ger  than  the  previous  record  crop  produced  in  194^45®    Total  early, 
and  midseason  oranges  are  placed  at  55»0  million  boxes  -  17  percent  ahove  last 
season  and  51  percent  ahove  the  1935-44  average.    The  Valencia  crop  is  forecast 
at  63»,7  million  boxes  -  19  percent  above  last  season  and  52  percent  above  average,. 
Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  total  of  66«-7  million  boxes  «  5 
percent  more  than  the  1945~46  ci*op  and  66  percent  above  average, 

Plorida  weather  during  December  continued  unseasonably  warm  and  mostly  dry. 
Dropping  of  fruit  has  been  heavy.    Early  and  midseason  Florida  oranges  are 
estimated  at  31,0  million  boxes  -  one  million  less  than  indicated  on  December  1 
but  still  a  record  and  22  percent  above  last  season,    Valencias  are  forecast  at 
28,5  million  boxes  -  one  half  million  less  than  a  month  ago  but  still  a  record 
and  17  percent  above  last  season,    Tangerines  are  placed  at  5,0  million  boxes 
compared  with  4,2  million  last  season,.    The  Tlorida  grapefruit  crap  is  estimated 
at  34,0  million  boxes  -  a  record  high  and  5  percent  above  the  1945-46  crop. 
Utilization  in  Plorida  to  January  1  totaled  about  15,>0  million  boxes  of  oranges, 
8,0  million  boxes  of  grapefruit^  and  2,0  million  boxes  of  tangerines  con5)ared 
with  quantities  utilized  to  January  1,  1946  of  13,5  million  boxes  of  oranges, 
7,0  million  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  1,-7  million  boxes  of  tangerines,  Canners 
this  year  used  3,0  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  4,0  million  boxes  of  grapefruit 
to  January  1  compared  with  4,3  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  3,6  million  boxes  of 
grapefruit  to  January  1  in  1946, 

Citrus  crops  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  apparently  suffered  little  damage 
from  the  low  temperatures  of  December  30  to  January  5,    The  grapefruit  cr6p  is 
now  estimated  at  25,JD  million  boxes  -  slightly  less  than  the  December  1  es-timate 
but  one  million  boxes  more  than  the  1945-46  production.    Orange  production,  placed 
at  5,5  million  boxes  is  15,  percent  larger  than  last  season's  crop.    About  3,4 
million  are  early  and  midseason  varieties  and  about  2,1  million  Valencias, 
louisiana  oranges  are  estimated  at  360^000  boxes  compared  iirith  330,000  in  1945-46 
and  360,000  in  1944^-45, 

Prospects  for  Arizona  citrus  continued  favorable  through  December,.  ,As  of 
January  1  Navels  and  miscellaneous  oranges  are  estimated  at  600,000  boxes  compared 
with  570,000  boxes  last  season.    The  bulk  of  the  Navel  crop  had  been  harvested 
by  the  end  of  December,    Harvest,  of  sweet  seedlings  and  other  miscellaneous 
varieties  has  been  slow  and  is  expected  to  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  usual. 
The  Valencia  outlook  on  January  1  was  for  670,000  boxes  compared  with  640,000 
boxes  in  1945-46^    A  grapefruit  crop  of  4*2  million  boxes  is  in  prospect  compared 
with  4,1  million  last  season.    The  above  estimates  are  based  on  conditions  prior 
to  the  low  temperatures  of  January  3  and  4  which  materially  damaged  Navels  and 
miscellaneous  oranges  remaining  for  harvest,  particularly  in  the  Mesa  Area, 
Injury  to  Valencias,.  if  any,,  cannot  be  determined  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
development. 


California  weather  during  December  was  generally  favorable  for  citrus  crops. 
Navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  are  estimated  at  19,7  million  boxes  compared  with 
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17.7  million  last  season.    The  California  Valencia  crop,  for  harvest  in  the  sprirg^ 
s-ummer  and  fall  of  19^7,  is  forecast  at  32.^  million  Tsoxes  -  22  percent  more  than 
the  19^5-^6  crop  hut  I6  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  19^^-^5.  Grapefiuit 
is  forecast  at  3.5  million  hoxes  of  which  l.k  million  eire  Indicated  to  he  In  the 
Desert  Valley  and  2.1  million  in  other  areas.    California  lemons  are  estimated  at 
13.9  million  hoxes  compared  with  ik,^  million  last  seeison.    Navel  and  miscellan- 
eous orange  hgCrvdst  continues  in  central  California  and  has  steirted  in  some  of 
the  earlier  areas  in  the  southern  counties.    The  movement  of  Navels  from  central 
California  has  heen  slov.    With  this  crop  heing  left  on  the  trees  a  little  longer 
than  usual  it  is  anticipated  that  ''size"  of  fruit  will  increase.    Navels  in  the 
•southern  counties  have  not  sized  very  well  to  date* 

FLAXSEED  ACREAGE  -  California,  Arizona  and  Texas:    Tli^,»  fall  sown  acreage  of 

flaxseed  in  California, 

Arizona    and  Texas  for  harvest  in  19^7  is  indicated  at  232,000  acres.  The 
California  acreage  is  125,000;  Arizona,  17,000;  and  Texas,  90,000  acres.  The 
total  is  an  increase  of -l4  percent  over  the  204,000  acres  planted  for  harvest  in 
19^6  and"  the  largest  acreage  f  or1±ie  area  since  the  19^3  crop  when  a  record  of 
371,000  acres  were  planted.    In  that  year  record  acreages  were  planted  in  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  -  310,000  and  23,000  acres  respectively.    In  Texas,  however,  the 
acreage  Indicated  for  19^7  harvest  is  the  State's  largest.    Most  of  the  seeding 
operations  In  those  States  were  completed  hefore  the  late  fall  Increase  in 
flaxseed  pieces  occurred. 

Increases  In  California  acreage  occurred  in  hoth  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Imperial  Valleys  and  in  other  scattered  areas .    A  material  Increase  is  Indicated 
for  the  Yuma,  Arizona  area.    In  Texas,  conditions  were  unfavorahle  at  planting 
time,  varying  from  too  dry  in  the  lower  Coastal  Bend  to  too  wet  in  the  upper 
coasial  counties  where  flaxseed  la  grown.    Planting  continued  as  soil  moisture 
conditions  improved  and  is  mostly  complgted.    Grower's  Inahillty  to  get  seed  was 
a  limiting  factor  in  Texas; 

In  California  and  Arizona  weather  and  soil  moisture  conditions  were 
favorahle  for  planting  and  the  cro]j  has  made  good  grovrth.    In  Texas,  however, 
the  unfavorahle  weather  at  plantltig  time  delayed  the  crop  and  caused  uneven 
stands.    The  recent  cold  spell  in  the  Southwest  delayed  gro\'rth  hut  no  significant 
damage  is  reported. 

MHJC  PRODUCTION;    With  record  high  milk  production  per  cow  offsetting  a  smaller 

number  of  milk  cows  on  fams,  milk  production  in  the  Ifeited 
States  during  Decemher  19U6  slightly  exceeded  production  in  the  same  month  of 
19^5.    In  preceding  months  of  19^6  production  ranged  from  1  to  3  percent  heloW 
the  19^5  level.    Estimated  at  Q.k  hillion  pounds,  Decemher  milk  output  was 
eppreclahly  less  than  for  the  same  month  of  19^1,  19^2,  or  19^^. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  each  month  of  19^6  total  to  a  milk  production  for 
the  year  of  a  little  less  than  120  hillion  pounds .    This  total  Is  ahout  2  percent 
helow  the  record  19^5  production,  hut  ahove  any  other  year.    Annual  milk  produc- 
tion per  capita  (hasis  total  U.  S,  population)  in  19^6  was  the  lowest  since  19^0, 
hut  ahout  2  percent  ahove  the  1935-^^  average.    After  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  data  for  each  State,  an  estimate  for  the  year  will  he  issued  Fehruary  I8, 

Mild  weather  during  most  of  Decemher  favored  milk  flow,  especially  In 
Central  and  Southern  portions  of  the  country.    Ample  feed  supplies  and  relatively 
good  prices  for  dairy  products  encouraged  liberal  feeding  during  this  first  month 
ofiiie  seasonal  upswii^  of  production. 
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On  January  1,  19^7»  milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  reached 
a  new  high  record  of  13.^7  pounds  for  the  date,  compared  with  12.69  at  the  "begin- 
ning of  19^6  and  a  193o-^5  average  of  12,31  for  January  1.    Production  per  cow  was 
especially  high  in  the  ■/Jest  ITorth  Central  region  vrhere ,  during  the  past  several 
months,  it  has  ranged  from  12  to  15  percent  aljove  the  10-year  average*    New  high 
records  for  January  1  were  also  established  in  the  East  :^'^orth  Central,  South  Atlan- 
tic and  V/estern  Regions,     In  the  North  Atlantic  Region  milk  production  per  cov/  was 
6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  hut  v^as  spmewhat  lower  than  at  the  beginning 
of  19^5  and  appreciably  lower  than  on  January  1,  19^2,     In  Few  Ydrk,  hoiirever,  crop 
reporters'  herds  showed  a  record  high  January  1  production  per  cow. 

The  proportion  of  milk  cows  reported  milked  on  January  1  continued  below 
average,  but  was  higher  than  on  the  same  date  in  any  of  the  past  three  years.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  65.2  percent  of  the  milk  cows  were  reported  in  production 
on  January  1  compared  with  63.7  on  the  sajne  date  of  19^6«     The  percentage  milked 
in  the  V/est  Forth  Central  Region  was  up  slightly  from  the  seas9nal  low  point 
reached  December  1,  vrhile  in  the  other  regions  it  continued  to  decline  toward  the 
seasonal  lo\\r  point  usually  reached  about  the  first  of  February, 

Of  the  18  States  for  which  monthly  milk_production  estimates  are  made,  Michi- 
gan established  a  new  high  production  record  for  December  while  '.'fiscorsin  equaled 
the  all-time  December  high  established'  in  19^5»         Wisconsin,  the  Nation's  lea-ding 
dairy  Sta.te,  December  milk  production  totaled  996  million  pounds;  in  lov/a,  ^^5 
million  pounds,  lower  than  previous  years  because  of  reduced  milk  cow  numbers;  in 
Michigan,  395  million  pounds;  in  Illinois,  395  million  pounds,  exceeded  only  in 
19^^;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  379  million  pounds,  eiiceeded  only  in  19^^.    Milk  produc- 
tion per  cow_ in  herd  for  December  was  the  highest  on  record  for  Illinois,  Michigan, 
lov/a,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Virginia,  and  in  Idaho  equaled  the  previous  l3ecember 
high  in  1939*    Compared  to  other  years,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herd  for 
December  was  rather  lov/  in  Forth  Dakota,  Forth  Carolina,  Oklahoma.,  and  Oregon, 


'ESTIMATED  MOFTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTIOF  OF  FAEl"iS,  SEIECTED  SPATES  l/ 


State 

;    Dec,  ; 

Dec,  ' 

Fov,  ' 

Dec , 

:  State 

Dec,  : 

Dec»  ' 

Fov.  • 

Dec . 

! average ; 
:19I5-^^: 

• 

Million 

19^6  ; 

TDOunds 

19^6 

'.  average : 
;  1925-4/4? 

19^5  : 

Million 

19^6  ; 
•Qounds 

19^6 

F.J, 

77 

76 

79 

83 

:Va. 

109 

125 

13^1- 

126 

Pa. . 

350 

358 

370 

379 

jF.Co. 

102 

109 

106 

105 

Ind, 

237 

241 

2^17 

:0Vin.o 

152 

161 

160 

111,' 

376 

391 

375 

395 

;Mont. 

ko 

i^O 

Mich. 

338 

38iJ- 

383 

395 

; Idaho 

86 

85 

87 

93 

¥  i  s . 

808 

996 

837 

996 

iUtah". 

l^Z 

.  51 

^7 

48 

lov/a 

/+53 

i^ko 

jVfash, 

135 

li^3 

lij-0 

137 

Mo. 

233 

268 

290 

267 

tOrec. 

90 

86 

83 

80 

F.Dak.-  119 

115  - 

107 

11^^ 

! Other 

Kans . 

211 

200 

200 

212 

?_St.''t.es_ 
5U.3, 

~  7l89ir 

^^113 

8 ;  382 

8^11^  . 

-  M28 
8,400 

zj  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  available. 


POULTRY  AITD  EGO  PRODUCTIOF.    Favorable  weather  in  all  p-rts  of  the  United  States 

resulted  in  a  record  December  egg  production  of 
3,699,000,000  eggs  —  9  percent  more  than  in  December  1945  and  over  1  l/2  times  the. 
1935-^^  average,    A  record  high  December  rate  of  lay,  l4  percent  above  the  previous 
high  of  December  1945,  more  than  offset  a  5  percent  decrease  from  a  year  earlier 
in  the  number  of  layers.    Egg  production  reached  all-time  highs  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  except  the  Forth  Atlantic  Sta.tes  where  it  ims  only  2  percent  under 
the  record  set  in  December  1944. 
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For-  the  entire  year,  egg  production  totaled  5^,885,000,000  e^?;s  in  13^6  — 
atout.5  'percent  under  the  record  production  of  19kk,  "but  30  percent  aJo^re  average. 
This  production  is  1  percent  smaller  th?n  tha-t  of  19^5  as  a  2  percent  increase  in 
the  annual  rate  of  lay  v/as  not  enough  to  offset  a  3  percent  decrease  in  the-  average 
numlDer  of  layers  on  fairos  during  the  year. 

Egg  production  per  layer  in  December  was  9;5  eggs,  a  record  high  for 
the  month,  compared  with  8,3  last  year  and  an  average  of  6.7  eggr.,    December  was 
higher  than  the' Oc'toher  rate  for  the  first  time  in  history.    An 'early  crop  of 
pullets  which  started  to  lay  earlier  in  the  sorson  than  usual  has  contributed  much 
toward  the  increased  rate  of  lay.    The  rate  was  record  high  for  December  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  \^rith  increases  above  a  year  earlier  of  from  9  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  to  20  percent  i;i  the  Vest  ITorth  Central  States, 

The  annual  rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hard  during  19^  was  15^  oggs,  conpared 
with  151  in  19^5  and  an  avera^  of  I36  eggs.    There  has  been  a  gradual  upward  trend 
in  the  rate  of  lay  during  the  r)ast.  fe'-;  vears,  because  of  improved  quality  of 
chicks,  and  better  feed  and  nanageraent  practices.    Because  of  the  trend  toward 
earlier  hs.tching  and  the  use  of  lights  to  lengthen  the  day  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  annual  egg  production  is  now  being  produced  in  the  fall  and  winter  months 
than  was  the  case  5  years  ago.    This  is  reflected  in  large  increases  in  the  rate 
of  lay  in  the  fall  and  \idnter  months  compared  with  sprin^]:  and  s\imner  rates. 

Layers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  389, 037 » 000  in  December  19^6  —  5  percent 
less  thsji  in  December  19^5»         9  percent  above  avers-^^e,    iTumbers  were  smaller 
than  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  coTontry,  decreases  ranging  from  2  pe-cent  in 
the  West  North  Central  States  to  8  -oercent  in  the  iTorth  Atlajitic  States, 

Potential  layers  on  farms  Janiiary  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  lay- ng  age  plus 
puJLlets  not  of  laying  age)  totalled  4334325»000  —  8  percent  less'  than  a  year  ago, 
but  ^4-  percent  above  the  1936—^5  average.    Holdings  on  January  1  were  below  a  year 
ago.  in  all  parts  of  the  coiintry,  decreases  ranging  from  6  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  States  to  I3  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States, 

There  were  37»711»000  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  January  1,  the 
smallest  number  in  17  yearsof  record  —  30  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  25 
percent  under  the  average  holdings.    Decreases  from  a  year  ago  raJiged  from  lil- 
percent  in  the  South  Central  to  5^  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,    A  re- 
latively earlier  hatch  in  19'^6  tha.n  in  19^5  and  the  resulting  ea.rlier  movement 
of  pullets  into  laying  flocks  this  year  accounts  for  much  smaller  numbers  not  of 
laying  age  on  Jajiuary  1  than  is  indicated  by  the  18  percent  smaller  crop  of  chick- 
ens raised  in  19^6,    On  January  1,  9  percent  of  the  potential  la;/ers  were  pullets 
not  of  laying  age  to  be  added  to  the  laying  flock  this  winter,  compared  with  11 
percent  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  12  percent, 

POTMIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  JANUA^T  1  l/ 

 X^hoiisandsJ.  

Year      *    North      •  E. North  '  W. North  :     South         South         -rggtem  ' 

 *_-A-t.lan_ti_c  j_  _Central  _^  Central  j_  Atlantj^cJ_  Central.  j_  •_S_ta_te_s 

Av.  1336~k5  50, W  8'5,761+  ll'^, 55^  39.^33  85,733  37,3?3  iH^,706~ 
19^  59^^36        91,81^^     138,i^33      M,f3^-      95,278        39,536  ^69,431 

19^7  51,5^6        83,652     130,726       i+2,l43       88,212         37,0^6     TO, 325 

PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYirO  AGE  ON  FARMS,  JANUARY  1 
Av.  1936-i^5       ^+,129  8,6lk       1^,281        6,191       13.011  3,786  50,011 

19^6  6,201  9,^^       13,633        7,256       12,959  ^,07^  53,569 

19^:7  2j,826  i,691  _  _  2,188  _  _  6,032  _  _11,112  2^8i2_  _  J7j.711_ 

1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 
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Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eg-^s  in  mi d'«>ree ember  averaged  ^7.0  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  ^^8,2  cents  a  year  ago  and  32»^  cents  for  the  193.5'^^  aveyeige* 
Egg  prices  decreased  ahout  2  percent  from  November  15{.  about  half  the  average  fea-^ 
sonal  decrease,    December  vrholesale  isarkets  weje-waker  as  prices  declined  "under  thj 
weight  of  increasing  «up"Dli©s  of  fresh  eggss    ¥©akne8B  was    most  prooo-unced  on 
Eastern  stnd  mid~Weatem  aarketsj  while  Pacific  Goast  prices  were  fairly  well  main- 
tained until  the  last  week  of  the  monthe    The  market  for  storage  eggs  was  weak«» 
Markets  generally  were  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  month i 

Chickezi  prices  remined  a-bout  steady  during  the  month  ending  December  15 
and  on  that  date  averaged  27 «^  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared  with  23«8 
cents  a  year  r^go  and  an  average  of  16„8  cents.    Poultry  supplies  were  farily  heavy 
during  December  but  clearances  were  so.tisfactory  under  good  domestic  end  some  ex~ 
port  demand.    Increases  in  storage  holdings  were  relatively  light*    Prices  held 
within  a  fairly  narrov;  range  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  were  steady.  Heavy 
fowl,  pullets  and  roasters  were  in  best  demand, 

Turkey  prices  dropoed  1,3  cents  per  potJ-nd  during  the  month  ending  December 
compared  with  a  10-year  average  rise  of  0»7  cents*    In  mid-December  prices  averaged 
35»8  cents  par  pound  live  weight  compared  with  33e6  cents  a  year,  ago  and  an  average 
of  22-v2  cents.    Turkey  markets  in  December  were  ster?.dy  with  relatively  small  price 
fluctuations,    Fairly  hea'oy  recei"ots  moved  satisfactorily  into  retail  channels. 
The  unusually  wide  price  spread  betv/een  heavy  and.'light    turkeys,  which  -prevailed 
in  November,  continued  through  December, 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ra'tion  at  mid-» 
December  prices  was  $3*5^  per  100  pounds,  a  drop  of  11  cents  from  a  month  earlier, 
compared  with  $2#98  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of  $2*03*    The  egg-feed,  chick- 
en-feed and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  in  mid-December  ;^rere  relatively  less 
favorable  than  they  were  a  year  ago  or  the  lO-year  avera.ge^ 


CROP  REPORT I'Tt  30ARD 
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GHAIH  STOCKS  OE  FARMS  ON  JANUARY  1 


JL 

Com 

for  grain 

» 

Wheat 

t 
• 

Oat^ 

state  t 

Average  ; 

1946  1 

1947      ! Average J 

1946  * 

,g.„  '.Average! 

1946  ' 

1947 

1  QIC  • 

ft 
« 

1936-451 

J.123£r-45i  j 

T  h  0  u  J 

sand 

bush 

els 

Maine 

89 

45 

6k 

36 

12 

13 

2,801 

1,760 

2,073 

94 

61 

90 

196 

209 

181+ 

180 

65 

72 

MM* 

_  _ 

1,096 

845 

1,010 

Mass* 

251 

183 

212 

124 

131 

171 

lU  I* 

44 

26 

28 

_  _ 

27 

22 

22 

Conn« 

314 

325 

305 

MM 

96 

131 

179 

4,294 

3,322 

,715 

2,946 

3,567 

1,861+ 

16,762 

14,228 

21,681 

N,  J  , 

4,260 

4,616 

5 

,006 

438 

410 

5I+2 

860 

797 

850 

Pa. 

32 , 334 

36,780 

36 

,156 

7,400 

7,414 

7,367 

16,513 

16,962 

19,521 

Ohio 

101,506 

118,143 

120 

/128 

13,218 

15,520 

12,130 

26,032 

32,594 

37,963 

Ind, 

123,769 

166,057 

166 

,169 

6,477 

5,247 

if,  157 

23,767 

33,973 

33,13^ 

289,420 

270,490 

356 

638 

5,896 

2,978 

2,3^6 

77,760 

97,721 

91,094 

Mich„ 

32,548 

38 , 707 

29 

,036 

8,541 

10,262 

8,700 

31,885 

41,538 

1.  Q  QQc 

4o,oo5 

"Wis, 

30,668 

39,061 

39 

,717 

1,166 

998 

1,539 

57,827 

108,159 

83,588 

Minn. 

107,923 

112,869 
522,381 

137 

,687 

13.092 

10,835 

13,811 

100,215 

155,290 

122, 980 

Iowa 

391,  931 

If  80 

,578 

2,094 

851 

828 

127,201 

137,307 

136, 695 

Mo* 

82, 343 

76,788 

123 

820 

5,244 

3,651 

3,9^4 

27,868 

19,809 

34,701+ 

4,618 

4,545 

if 

,430 

54,115 

81,921 

72,708 

35,672 

62,942 

1+5,190 

S.Dak* 

38 , 772 

64,478 

79. 

861 

16,537 

26,814 

29,258 

40,216 

96,063 

68,271 

Ne"br, 

113,252 

167,458 

392 

20,082 

28,002 

35,361+ 

30,474 

50,706 

46,610 

{Cans., 

31,470 

39,522 

33! 

13h 

44,516 

62,382 

60,695 

21,112 

9,656 

22,306 

Del. 

2,859 

3,182 

3. 

459 

317 

313 

195 

38 

78 

1+2 

11,486 

11^500 

9 

736 

1,223 

1,219 

952 

589 

655 

702 

Va* 

28^205 

291 

2,602 

2,582 

2,253 

1,269 

2,187 

2,130 

w«  Va. 

7,401 

7,347 

6 

508 

763 

676 

630 

1,124 

1,278 

1,290 

34, 609 

39  ^  756 

,794 

' 2,136 

1,714 

2,081 

2,103 

4,125 

1+  ,50l+ 

17, 946 

20 

433 

428 

476 

1+06 

2,584 

5,676 

4,823 

&a« 

31 ,3<d7 

36 ,237 

31. 

850 

502 

568 

398 

1.813 

4,^253 

2,789 

tin  «^ 

4, 160 

3,853 

2if8 

— 

_  _ 

20 

135 

108 

y!  /I    /I  rr  T 

47,398 

57. 

81+2 

665 

501 

2I+9 

693 

1,122 

1,703 

Tenn. 

4id  ,63-0 

40, 163 

^5. 

262 

858 

819 

582 

721 

2,230 

1,91+8 

Ala. 

3o , 834 

35,046 

29 

053 

23 

54 

26 

683 

1,893 

997 

Miss. 

30, 886 

36,683 

23. 

66h 

1/35 

38 

2h 

1,858 

5,208 

3,348 

Ark«^ 

2<s ,  027 

19, 344 

20 

k92 

135 

94 

97 

2,232 

2,791 

2,295 

la. 

15 ,201 

13,629 

9. 

360 

742 

1,284 

554 

Okla. 

14, 849 

12 ,424 

11 

987 

11,485 

11,081 

15,005 

14,674 

11,537 

13,133 

Tex, 

42,580 

27,840 

2U' 

159 

5,706 

5,778 

8,179 

15,964 

19,013 

11,273 

Mont, 

576 

161 

126 

28,390 

29 , 715 

29,326 

9,802 

8,149 

8,302 

Idaho 

959 

516 

393 

8,023 

9,493 

9,060 

3,642 

4,85:j 

4,330 

nyo  • 

642 

246 

269 

1,615 

2,286 

2,360 

2,450 

3,98a 

3,431 

Colo, 

6,567 

9,244 

6,482 

7,063 

11,349 

12,978 

3,355 

5,39D 

3,871 

JT.Mex, 

1,707 

936 

1,605 

728 

694 

521 

341 

37B 

315 

Ariz. 

238 

226 

215 

133 

76 

96 

81 

113 

111 

Utah 

120 

55 

52 

2,937 

2,710 

3,^90 

1,033 

1,360 

1,128 

Nev, 

24 

16 

18 

260 

315 

218 

130 

211 

185 

Wash, 

266 

151 

208 

8,519 

10,457 

lif,8l3 

4,139 

3,676 

3,564 

Oreg. 

626 

293 

360 

4,447 

5,234 

5,03if 

4,611 

3,544 

4,206 

Calif, 

923 

641 

672 

1,525 

1,925 

2,016 

552 

665 

627 

u;s. 

1,780,048  1,858,960  2,155,776  292,298  361,031  366,255  715,748  976,63l898^2'B 

1./  Short-time  average. 
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STOCKS  OF  BARLEY  AND  RYE  ON  FARMS  ON  DECEMBER  1 

state  ^riviga  T  "  ^^^^   j"  ^'^^  "  T  -  Ig^ger  ".^^  "  i  "  ".^g 
—  "ThoiIsacS  'Bushels "  ~Thou3Mxd  ¥ueiiels  "*  "*  ~ 


CO 

ox 

Q7 

*fO 

k1 
•fX 

x,yx<i 

2,62t 

IS  ft 
jpo 

kk 

QO 

32 

W  .T 

X*fH 

xpy 

DO 

3!;> 

sft 
50 

Pn 

X  f  DO*r 

x,yD*»' 

klt^ 
*+xu 

1  AA 

xoo 

UIllO 

366 

OAl 

4yx 

20U 

T  A"? 
10  f 

OR  ■a 

ft 

pxo 

24p 

7^ 
fO 

'T1  1 

-'->  JVU 

<i  fX 

oA'? 
cO:3 

£;  ( 0 

2c:y 

OX 

'^Pk 
J,  j<^^ 

jxy 

TO   1  7R 
xi:,x  /:? 

d,d{0 

X,  J  (X 

7T  A 
fXU 

3  (0 

Minn, 

f  ,519 

12,90c 

0  OAA 
2,390 

4  r9 

300 

XvJ  WcL 

"2  VST 

kis 

*rO 

ikk 

i^k 

ftA 

ou. 

WO  • 

J- ,  x;:?<£ 

02  f 

55^+ 

m  ft 
1X0 

AA 

99 

57 

34,950 

33 ,095 

0       AO  ft 

d f ,020 

5,7o3 

729 

453 

20,359 

T  A  oftft 
19,300 

5,514 

1,2d2 

759 

in  9  DP  . 

Q  cfln 
0,509 

D,  CO  ( 

0  'T'VO 

2,  f  [d 

T    )i  ftA 
1,409 

1,074 

Ksuis , 

ft  Unf^ 
0,070 

)i    1  ftl 
4  ,XOX 

2,  (12 
XIO 

0  0  A 

0)1  ft 
340 

117 

92 

X54 

13 

35 

0)1 
24  . 

Mil 

nil* 

OCX 

■  905 

ftm 
09X 

'  "TA 

70 

47 

va . 

ft70 

X,OJ:0 
130 

154 

IcSO 

llo 

w .  va . 

T  c;ft 

1  oft 
12  0 

0)1 

24 

34 

15 

TVT  n 

21  f 

•3  Aft 

jOo 

OAT 
297 

110 

75 

1+1 

s  ,c . 

31 

91 

147 

3q 

24 

35 

Ho' 

29 

49 

30 

32 

21 

15 

70d 

DOl 

1+12 

2o 

80 

26 

rP 

X  eiin . 

)iA< 

400 

420 

05 

'  cr  0 
58 

Aid 

10 

13 

Miss . 

14 

Ark. 

62 

61 

25 

Okla. 

3,20if 

1,776 

910 

1+51 

155 

112 

Tepc. 

2,61+8 

1,726 

9I+O 

118 

76 

21+ 

Mont. 

7,848 

11,088 

11,700 

- 123 

150 

Idaho 

6,872 

6,21+7 

i+,1+86 

1+8 

26' 

22 

Wyo. 

2,183 

3,53^^ 

2,753 

135 

76 

62 

Colo. 

10,008 

15,781 

8,780 

381+ 

213 

N,^Iex. 

31^ 

337 

2di+ 

36 

10 

8 

Ariz . 

hll 

398 

1+1+6 

Utaii 

3,992 

U,388 

3,256 

1^ 

•75 

63 

Nev. 

516 

kkQ 

3 1+0 

Wash. 

3,018 

1,756 

1,418 

137 

52 

52 

Oreg, 

3,615 

2,881 

3,025 

291 

2I+0 

373 

Calif. 

i^,080 

6,1+1+9 

50 

59 

I^jtll 

U.S._  _  \ 

19^,900  ~ 

I  129,55  I 

"23 ,72¥ 

I A5  3  „  ; 
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STOCKS  OF'  HAY  AlTD  SOYBEANS  ON  FARIiS  ON  JAmRY  1 

_S^¥ean_s 


Stat  p 

•  Average 

;  1938-J^5 

•  • 

•  « 

:       1946  : 

»  » 

Thousand  "bushels 

19i^7 

:  1944 

:    1945.  ■ 
TTiou  Ban's! 

1946  : 
TFushels 

1947 

617 

591 

^7  X 

iT.H. 

272 

288 

275 

vt. 

754 

1,028 

989 





Mas8«. 

3^7 

457 

436 



R.I . 

29 

37 

36 

Conn, 

265 

320 

331 

N.y. 

3.826 

2^5 

4,412 

340 

4. 190 

270 

163 

48 

102 

N.J. 

299 

252 

113 

108 

97 

Pa« 

2.127 

2.  503 

2.663 

372 

246 

207 

178 

Ohio 

2,4^6 

2.  592 

2,804 

9  064 

6. 103 

5.428 

3.413 

Ind, 

1,826 

1. 832 

1 , 840 

7.  527 

6,648 

7. 147 

5.069 

111- 

2. 76^5 

2.930 

3 . 037 

16.905 

11.659 

13. 536 

12,006 

Mich, 

2.  '16? 

2  930 

2  425 

1  3  57 

686 

790 

452 

•1  -L  0  , 

4  54=; 

717 

485 

??R 

157 

x^  i 

M'1  nn 

4  33? 

3  RQ? 
J ,  07^ 

1  561 

1  04? 

1  311 

2.455 

I  owa 

h,  P7Q 

J  ,  M-OO 

ix  kA7 

,  '+0  f 

-Lx  ,  JJ'i' 

R  1  ?1 
0 ,  X  7  X 

7  4?ft 

5  594 

9   7  <7 

T  ill 

?  ni  c; 

?  154 

In  a  iJaK. , 

0  1 

24 

30 

ju 

Hair 

?  Q4R 

^ » DD"^ 

1  ni 

X  Vy  -L 

4q 

113 

u  e  D  r , 

9  7nn 

J  ,  '+-'-0 

9  RnR 

^_  ,  QUO 

1  f^n 

XQU 

73 

8Q 

07 

140 

Kans  « 

1  711 

1  h,9C\ 

07;? 

446 

370 

"Hoi 

'^7 

7^ 

71 

?f^'^ 

99'^ 

240 

246 

Fid  , 

J'+D 

M'OU 

?14 

260 

224 

va. 

773 

1  POP 

1  ?Q1 

41 6 

^81 

409 

.V » V  a« 

R4R 

18 

Q 
7 

6 

10 

IT  fl 

Q?Q 

854 

1  550 

926 

1.269 

1. 345 

S  c 

298 

324 

70 

54 

42 

50 

G-a, 

510 

602 

500 

42 

42 

27 

38 

Fla. 

50 

33 

1.358 

1.930 

1,937 

292 

312 

288 

251 

Tenn . 

1.433 

1.751 

1.716 

342 

336 

220 

154 

Ala, 

548 

519 

569 

172 

206 

178 

105 

Miss, 

724 

672 

721 

579 

437 

363 

472 

Ark, 

948 

1,152 

1,104 

406 

614 

769 

600 

La, 

264 

294 

266 

227 

157 

142 

239 

Okla. 

999 

1,114 

937 

35 

34 

31 

9 

Tex, 

975 

790 

829 

36 

1 

Mont , 

2.298 

2,850 

2,316 

,  

Idaho 

1,610 

1,783 

1,347 

- 





— 

Wyo , 

1,046 

1,083 

1,158 

— 

— 

— 

.  — 

Colo. 

1,588 

1.657 

1,492 

N.Mex. 

230 

2i-'-9 

252 

Ari  z , 

248 

203 

148 

Utah 

730 

776 

626 

NeY. 

470 

460 

500 

Wash, 

1,170 

1,186 

1,177 

Oreg, 

1,274 

1,329 

1,346 

Calif. 

1,32:1 

1,2?? 

U-.  S. 

65,330 

74,192 

69,733 

57,333 

41,998 

43,326 

36,482 
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UNIXED  STAXES  DEPARXMENT  OF  AQRICU  LXUHt 
Qp^p   pg.pQpj^  BUREAU  or  AQRicuuTURAi.  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J.a.XL^QJ:y..±0.,..19Ji'7—. 

January  1,  19^7  2i3.Q..E*M^.CE^S^n:U. 


iiliiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiini 


ilMIIIIIUMIIIIMMnitlMinHIMMIIIIIIIIIiniMIIIKIIMIMIIIIII  |lMHUIMIIMIMIIirMMIIMIIII»HIIIIHIMMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIMIIII"HllMIIIMUIUl  I II  III  MUMH 


illMllllllilMllilllllllllllH' 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

jCondi_tion  Jfn.l    if:  Produc.t_ion  Zj 

:  Average:  :  :  Average    :  : 

.ST  ATE  :  1 9a8-i<-5  J  1  _12^1 '  _  1933-^^: 

Fercent 


:rop 


19t^k_  i.,  19^  :_ 

Thousa.nd  boxes 


t  Indicated 


ORAl'GES; 

California,  all  78 

ITavels  and  Misc.  2/  78 

Valencias  78 

Florida,  all  72 

Early  and  Midseason  ^J  70 

Valencias  ^J  68 

Texas,  all  ^  76 

Early  and  Midseason   

Valencias   

Arizona,  all  76 

Fa.vels  and  Misc.   

Valencias   

Louisiana,  all  2/  68 


76 

75 
76 

69 
68 
71 
81 
82 
79 
72 
70 

75 
_76 

'73 


80 
80 
80 
7h 
76 

73 
78 

80 

76 

79 

78 

79 

85. 

78 


45,i^l2 
17,882 
27,530 
29,6-^0 

16,5^5 
13.095 
2,539 
1,^77 
1,062 
600 
28^ 
316 
_  -  279 
78,  W 


60,500 
22,100 
38,il-00 
i|2,800 
21,700 
21,100 
4,400 
2,600 
1,800 
1,150 
550 
600 

 360 

109,210 


44.180 
17,630 
26,500 
49,800 
25,400 
24,400 
4 , 800 
2,880 
1,920 
1,210 
570 
640 

 330 

100,320 


52,100 

19; 700 

32,400 
59,500 
31,000 
28,500 
5,500 
3,350 
2,150 
1,270 
600 
670 

118,730 


5  States  ^  75 

Total  Early  &  Midseason  6/  

Total  Valencias   

TAI'GERIIyTES: 

Florida  63 
ALL  OEAI^GES  A?^D  TAFGERI1!ES 


3  6 , 466     ^^7j_3 1 0_  _^6 , 860   55^,  olO 

42,004     61,900     53,>60  63,720 


64 


71      2,980       4,000  4,200 


5,000 


5  states  ^ 

31 ,450 

113,210 

104,520 

123,730 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

62 

66 

68 

20,780 

22,300 

32,000 

3^^,000 

Seedless 

ii/  63 

66 

71 

7,840 

8,400 

14,000 

16,500 

Other 

4/  58 

66 

65 

12,940 

13,900 

18,000 

17,500 

Texas ,  all 

70 

77 

71 

13,99^ 

22,300 

24,000 

25,000 

Arizona,  all 

75 

79 

75 

2,801 

3.750 

4,100 

4,200 

California.,  all 

76 

79 

77 

2,503 

3.830 

3,450 

3,520 

Desert  Valleys 

80 

76 

1,104 

1,530 

1 , 220 

1,390 

Other 

79 

77 

1,399 

2,300 

2,230 

2,130 

4  States  ^ 

66 

72 

70 

40 ,083 

52,180 

63,550 

66,720 

LSMOFS : 

California  ^ 

77 

81 

77 

11.520 

12,550 

14,500 

13,900 

LIMES; 

Florida 

70 

66 

56 

116 

250 

200 

7/  170 

1/  Condition  reported  on  Jan.  1  refers  to  crop  from  hloom  of  r)revious  calendar  year, 
2/  Relates  to  crox)  from  bloom  of  year  shovn.     In  Calif ornia, ' the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  Oct,  1  to  Dec.  31  of  the  following  year.     In  other  States 
the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1,  except  for  Florida,  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually, 
starts  about  Awril  1.    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 
Quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  eliminated  on  e.ccount  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  ^  Includes  small  --uantities  of  tangerines.  4/  Short-time  average. 
^  Net  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  aiDproximate  average 
for  oranges  i9»^77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  Calif, 
grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  ora.nges,  including  tanger- 
ines, 90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif,  lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
6/  In  Calif,  and  Ariz.,  Favels  and  miscellaneous,  TJ  December  1  indicated  t)roduc- 
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UNIXED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  op-  ao«icOutUr./*i-  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  REPORT! Ndl  BOARD  Januarj_10, 

.„J.anuar3r_1^.12iil.  iAQQ.  i..M.^...(E.S^Tj 

 iOT''p!ftTOB'm'"fOT"'OT   


State 
and 
Division 


Average 
1936-45 


Janubi^  1 


19^6 


19^7 


Pounds 


Me. 
N.H. 

Vt. 
Mass , 
Conn. 

w.y. 

N.J. 

Ohio"  ■ 

Ind. 

111.. 

Mich. 

Wis. 


12.5 

ih.h 

12.9 

16.8 
16.6 
15.8 

18.9 

15j.6_ 

15^70' 

13. 8 

12.7 

13.7 

15.8 

Ik. 3 


13  .T" 
15.6 

lk,h 
16.8 
16.0 
16.6 
19. k 
16.1 

12.5 

1^.5 
15.8 
15.6 


12.1 
lif.9 
12.5 
15.2 
16.1 
15.7 
18.0 
15_^0_ 

15^39 
1U.2 

12.9 
li^.3 
16.2 
16.0 


13.1+ 
15.2 

13.9 
16.3 
16.9 
17.6 
19.2 
15  -ii 
"l'5.27" 
"l^^.5  " 
13.6 
15.2 
17.0 
15.9 


E.N.CMT^ 
Minn, 
leva 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Ketr. 
Kans . 


li^_.2B 
15. 
13.3 
8.3 
10.6 

9.9 

12.1 
12. ii 


'15 .2r 

"15.5 " 
13.8 

8.9 
10.1 

9.9 
12. ii 
12.3 


15.0^ 

1670" 
ik.o 
8.7 
10.9 
10.8 
12.1 

12.k 


15.57 

15.2 
10.0 
11.8 
11.3 
li+.i 
11+.2 


13 .51' 
'1I+.3  " 
11.9 
10.4 
10.8 
10.6 
8.2 


Md. 

Va. 

W.Ya. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

aa. 


12_^05 
13.6" 
10.3 
9.2 
10.7 

10.2 
8.3 


12.31 
13.7  " 
11.2 

10.8 

8.0 


12_^71 

13.8 

11.1 

10.2 

10.9 

8.2 


S.ATL._ 

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss . 
Ark. 
Okla. 
Tex._  _ 
5. CENT, 


10. 3^ 
"■9T6- 
8.6 
8.0 
6.0 

6.9 
3.6 

7T95 


"10  .w 

8.7 
7.8 
.6.4 

6.9 
8.6 

6.7 
7.'B9" 


10_^69 
9.3 
8.7 
8.0 
6.2 
6.4 
7.6 

7.85 


11.38 
"10.5  " 
9.6 

8.9 
6.6 
7.0 

9.3 
8.1 


Mont.  ^  12Ta  12 .B  11.9  13.3 

Idaho  15.4  l4.6  15.0  16.8 

Wyo.  11.4  13.0  12.7  l4.6 

Colo.  13.0  13.4  3r2.9  14.5 

Utah  15.0-  16.3  16.9  16.2 

Wash.  15.3  15.8  15.5  15.6 

■Oreg.  13.5  12.5  12.6  12.6 

Calif  16_^5  17.7  18^0_  17.2 

WEST  ._  14_^22  15.94  14_^82  _  _  15.27 

U.S.  12_^31  12.70  12_^69  13 -171  I  ~ 

1/ Averages  represent  the  reported^dally  milk  production  of  herds  kept  hy  reporters 
divided  "by  the  total  numher  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Fig- 
ures for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  "based  on  comhined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions  and  U.S. 
are  hased  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  "based 
in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  sho\/n  separately  as 
follows:    North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida; 
South  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
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UNITED  STATED  DEPARXMENT  OF  AQRICU  LTU  Ff?E 
Crop   Report  eofteAu  oi*-  Atswicuu+urtAL  economics  Washington,  D.  C., 
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4lllllllll»IIIMtllllllll 


DECEIvEBER  EGG  PRODUCTIOH' 


State      iFumfcer  of  layers  on.i 
and       Jliaa!i-jiiir4.n^  Jjeqej^eti^ 
£izis.ion_J_  19^5^        19ii:6_  .iJ^ 


Eggs  per 

_  1.3-2161.3  

-11^1  _J_  i9^6_ 


}__^  ^To_tal_e^gs_  2.ro,duced^  ■ 

l|haring_I)£cem^er_  _r  J.an, t.o_DecB.incl^ 

"C  19^    ±  Z^l^  1  -li^i  _5_  i9^6_" 
Millions 


Me, 

2,^^32 

2,259 

1,550 

1,^18 

38 

37 

404 

377 

IJ.H. 

2,100 

1,747 

1,376 

1,665 

29 

29 

350 

309 

Vt.. 

962 

-  867 

1,476 

1.575 

14 

14 

175 

167 

Mas  s  • 

5,1^0 

4,737 

1,553 

1,624 

80 

77 

932 

834 

R.I. 

^sk 

438 

1.426 

1,562 

•  7 

7 

77 

80 

Conn» 

2.976 

2  824 

1,494 

1,680 

44 

47 

483 

486 

12,880 

11,698 

1,259 

1,333 

162 

156 

1,935 

1,950. 

r.j. 

6,20j 

(^,974 

1,215 

1.277 

75 

64  ■ 

888  ' 

918 

Eaj.  ^  _  _ 

_l8,^ii:  _ 

_  1,100  _ 

lj^228 

208 

224 

_  2  ,^9i  _ 

-.2^7i9_ 

r.ATL. 

-i2,071 

■  42.272 

1,262 

_ia32i- 

 617_ 

„  651  _ 

^  2.231  _ 

_7j.920 

Ohio 

18.773 

18,386 

989 

i,0!76 

186 

198 

2,t781 

2,779 

Ind. 

13>962 

13,263 

893 

1,017 

125 

135 

2,012 

1.980 

ni, 

20,720 

18,859 

794 

936 

165 

177 

2,757 

2,682 

Mich. 

ll,58ii- 

11,296 

942 

998 

109 

113 

1,616 

1,649 

Wis,- 

-^16 ,271  _ 

_11,284  _ 

1.091  • 

1^144 

128 

181 

^  2,115.  _ 

_2^27_ 

81,110 

-72,5.88  _ 

_     238  _ 

_1^016_ 

_  _763_ 

804 

11,481 

11^467 

Minn. 

26.022 

25 . 888 

1,073 

1,206 

279 

312 

3.757 

3.945 

Iowa 

31,662 

31,850 

856 

1,0^9 

271 

328 

4.327 

4,442 

Mo. 

20,8^^-0 

19,506 

679 

837 

142 

163 

2,890 

2,764 

F.Dalp. 

5.126 

4,816 

5O8 

629 

26 

30 

665 

631 

S.Dak-. 

8,296 

8,082 

539 

704 

45 

57 

1,071 

1,116 

Fetr-. 

14,026 

13,927 

781 

■  961 

110 

134 

2,014 

1.982 

Kpns_^  ^  

_li.87I  _ 

269 

_  _915_ 

120 

142  ^ 

_  2,136  _ 

2^077, 
16^9171 

121,166 

118  .S4^  _ 

798 

812  - 

980 

993 

1,166 

16,860 

Del. 

872 

825 

1,026 

7 

.8 

119 

121 

Md, 

3,179 

3,069 

865 

976 

27 

30 

427 

444 

7,862 

7,540 

812 

980 

64 

74 

1,039 

1.032 

If.  7a. 

3,408 

3,115 

756 

837  , 

26 

26 

453 

449 

1^0. 

10,060 

9,968 

533 

639 

54 

64 

1,190 

1,153 

s.c, 

3,650 

3,3.55 

409 

ii46 

15 

15 

384 

351 

Ga, 

6,374 

6,074 

412 

499 

26 

30 

655 

633 

Ilia.  

_  i.682  _ 

_  1.102  _ 

__  652_ 

_  _6i.4_ 

11_ 

10 

196 

184 

S.i-Tl. 

_32,092  _ 

J3i..421  _ 

620 

_  -716_ 

210 

_  252  _ 

^,i£6l  _ 

>.^67_ 

9,724 

9,640 

645 

840 

63 

81 

1,187 

1,232' 

Tenn, 

9,055 

■8,992 

533 

688 

48 

62 

1,084 

1.058 

Ala, 

'6,333 

5,835 

415 

490 

26 

29 

651 

631 

Miss, 

6,341 

6,188 

353 

397 

22 

25 

616 

579 

Ark, 

6,906 

6,832 

326 

369 

23 

25 

740 

742 

La, 

.  3,812 

3,466 

375 

391 

14 

14 

383 

335 

Okla. 

11,948 

10,509 

682 

8O3 

81 

84 

1,546 

1,401 

Tex, 

^Z,^2  _ 

24,236 

_  _  5.12  _ 

l4l 

_  138  _ 

_  1.109  _ 

_J^009_^ 

S.CErT^  _ 

_81,171  _ 

_75.,2^a  - 

_  _  112  _ 

605 

418 

^8  _ 

_  2.116  _ 

_8.^987_ 

Mont, 

1,798 

1,676 

645 

794 

12 

13 

246 

229 

Idahp 

2.130 

1.944 

905 

1,008 

19 

20 

280 

280 

V/yo , 

714 

696 

704 

815 

5 

6 

88 

97 

Colo, 

3.425 

3,234 

676 

744 

23 

24 

438 

472 

TT.Mex. 

1,005 

904 

626 

781 

6 

7 

119 

119 

Ariz. 

425 

370 

933 

862 

4 

3 

61 

52 

Utah, 

2,316 

2,328 

936 

1,063 

22 

25 

376 

369 

Hev.  _ 

288 

287 

930 

1,008 

3 

3 

46 

45 

Wash, _ 

5,949 

5,544 

1,234 

1,237 

73 

69 

921 

911 

Or  eg. 

3,152 

2,860 

1,122 

1-,197 

35 

34 

480 

468 

Calif ._ 

_ll.292  _ 

_11.218  _ 

_  _  292  _ 

1^128 

 ^117_ 

_  151_ 

2,087 

_2^1:^„ 

VEST 

_3^.194  _ 

_31,i.6l 

-  _  261  _ 

 319_ 

_352_ 

_  1.1^2  _ 

_J..187_ 

U.S.- 

408,604 

182,032 

832  _ 

_  _911_ 
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1.692 

^1.192  _ 

1M85_ 
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